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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


‘“*The Lord God Planted a Garden’’ 


The Lord God planted a garden 

In the first white days of the world, 
And he set there an angel warden 

In a garment of light enfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven, 

That the hawk might nest wrth the wren, 
For there in the cool of the even 

God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden-closes 

With their shade and their sun-baked sod 
And their lilies and bowers of roses, 

Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth,— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
—Dorothy Frances Gurney. 


‘““T wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter east their barricade; 
And guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found within a narrow dell 
Amid dry moss and dead leaves at my feet, 
The trailing spring-flower, tinted like a shell. 
Low bending o’er it, not irreverent, 
I thought of lives thus lowly clogged and pent, 
Which yet found room, 
Through daily cumberings of deep decay and 

death, 

To give to heaven the sweetness of their breath, 
And to the earth the beauty of their bloom.” 


Overheard in an Orchard 


Said the robin to the sparrow, — 
“T should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 

Rush about and worry so.” 


Said the sparrow to the robin, 
“Friend, I think that it must be 
That they have no heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 
—Klizabeth Cheney. 


Winners in National Trap Contest 


Trappers and inventors from all parts of the 
continent competed in the contest promoted by 
the American Humane Association and the Na- 
tional Association of the Fur Industry, the pur- 
pose being to discover an efficient and humane 
trap for taking fur-bearing animals. More than 
a hundred designs were displayed in the Humane 
Association’s building at Albany, constituting the 
most unique collection of its kind ever shown in 
America. 7 

Prize winners were: (1) Samuel C. Booth, 
East Farnham, Quebec; (2) Herman Bleck, 
Hammond, Ind.; (3) Humane Animal Trap 
Company, Austin, Pa.; Honorable Mention, 
Peter G. Yelm, Genoa, Neb., and Joe H. Peck, 
Lisco, Neb. 

The first prize winner has devised a plan by 
which the common steel-jaw trap can be pre- 
vented from breaking bones and tearing limbs. 
The judges regarded it as an entirely new princi- 
ple in trap construction. The second prize was 
won for a box trap that takes animals alive and 
unhurt, while the third award was given for a 
trap designed to kill its victim instantly. 

The contestants are given opportunity to 
further develop their traps and to enter them in 
the $10,000 competition which is being promoted 
with the object of discovering a trap perfect in 
operation and one hundred per cent humane. It 
is hoped to revolutionize the age-old methods of 
the trapping industry. 

Contest judges were Edward A. Preble, of the 
American Nature Association, Washington, D. C.; 
J. J. Slautterback, chief of vermin control, 
state of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 8S. C. Bishop, 
zoologist, New York State Museum.—From the 
American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


He who is not actively kind is cruel. 
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Massachusetts, the Boston terrier state, has 
passed a law that absolutely stops cropping the 
ears of dogs. Although it does not take effect 
until September 1, it becomes virtually operative 
at once, because the breeder who crops would be 
injuring himself. 

The law to which Governor Alvan T. Fuller 
attached his signature on May 29 has the follow- 
ing features: 


1. Cropping is unlawful; penalty up to $250. 

2. Owner, causing cropping, liable to penalty of 
$250. 

3. Possession of cropped dog with wound un- 
healed is prima facie evidence of violation by 
person in control or having possession. 

4. Exhibiting cropped dog, penalty $250. 

. Procuring exhibition, penalty $250. 

6. Dogs cropped prior to September 1, 1928, may 
be exhibited only if registered with clerk of 
city or town where he resides; registration 
fee $1. 

7. Cropped dogs owned in other states may be 
exhibited in Massachusetts only if regis- 
tered with the director of the Division of 
Animal Industry of the Department of 
Conservation; fee $1. 

8. Exception is made only in cases where the op- 
eration is certified by a reputable veterina- 
rian to have been reasonably necessary. 


On 


This kills cropping. There is talk of an appeal 
on the score of constitutionality, but there need 
be no fear as to the result. The main point is 
that the law will get at the cropper and the 
owner without the intricate formality of calling 
an army of “experts” to prove that the act in 
each and every case was cruelty. This law ac- 
cepts what has been proven in numerous cases, 
viz., that cropping is a cruel form of maiming or 
mutilation, and makes unnecessary a_ burden- 
some and expensive process with wearisome con- 
flict of testimony. 

This law is effective. It is easy to enforce. 
The key to its enforcement is the dog show. It 
sounds the doom of the cropped ear at the East- 
ern Dog Show, Lenox Show, Brockton Fair, the 
Eastern States Exposition, Worcester County 
K. C. Show, Middlesex County Show, Ladies’ 


Kennel Association of Massachusetts, and the 
specialty Boston Terrier shows held from time to 
time in Massachusetts. All of these shows, 
however, will be a bigger success than ever be- 
fore; a problem is settled. Dogs of the future 
must be shown with natural ears or not at all. 
The limit of value, cropped, is what they will 
bring as house pets or as guardians of the store. 
They can have no value for breeding, being un- 
able to sport even a reserve award. Breeding 
value is based on show value and on successful 
progreny. 

Cropping actually ceases now. The owner of 
a dog with good natural ears would be throw- 
ing success to the winds if he had the animal 
cropped. 

He would be foolish to gamble on the chances 
of an appeal on ‘‘constitutionality.” In all 
probability there will be no appeal. Constitu- 
tionality was very good talk before a legislative 
committee, but croppers would receive little con- 
sideration when asking the courts to condemn a 
law, or part of a law, so as to permit them to 
practice illegal acts. They cannot come clean 
before a court. Their game is up; no one knows 
this better than they. A number of professional 
croppers must either retire from business, and 
live on the money made at the expense of dumb 
victims, or go out and get a decent job. As 
croppers they are through. 

In reference to the exhibition in Massachu- 
setts of dogs already cropped, or of cropped dogs 
from other states, the registration provision is 
excellent. It is not conceivable that registration 
would be accorded to dogs cropped after Septem- 
ber 1, 1928, no matter where owned, as this 
would be unfair to Massachusetts breeders. 
Further, very few outside breeders would show if 
compelled to go to the trouble of registering. 

The law satisfies us. It will please every hu- 
mane dog owner. It will please at least thirty- 
five of the kennel clubs, and perhaps some of 
those that were against cropping on principle but 
thought it was not for the American Kennel Club 
to settle the issue. The issue has been settled 
anyhow, and by a law higher than a Kennel Club 
regulation. 

There will be no more coercion by dog show 
judges that prefer the looks of dogs with pointed 
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ears. No more exhibitors will receive a friendly 
admonition to ‘‘have those lugs taken off.” 
Some judges and some exhibitors are given the 
opportunity to carry out their threat to “get out 
of the game.”’ The Boston Terrier, Bull Terrier, 
Great Dane and the rest are emancipated from a 
wicked slavery. They will be more popular than 
ever before. 

A new responsibility is thrown on dog show 
promoters and managers in Massachusetts. It 
is up to them to see that no dogs cropped 
after September 1 come into their shows. The 
penalty is $250, and the law will be rigidly 
enforced. 

There will be no getting by. Humane officers 
will get more intimately acquainted with dog 
shows than ever before. 

Congratulations to Dr. Rowley, the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., Boston Animal Rescue League, 
the New York Herald-Tribune, Frank Dole, 
Norman Harris, and everyone else who did a bit 
to help this law through. Congratulations to 
Governor Fuller on being the liberator of the 
American dog. Congratulations to the dog 
clubs that now may meet and revise their ear 
standards for something better. 

And here’s hoping other states will pass a law 
identical with that of Masschusetts. 

The American Humane Association and allied 
societies are well repaid for their strenuous fight 
of the past three years. 


IS IT WORTH ALL THIS SUFFERING TO CREATE 
A SILLY AND INJURIOUS FASHION? 


An Interesting Meeting 


A meeting was called in New York, June 5, by 
Sydney H. Coleman, President of the American 
Humane Association of Albany, N. Y., to take 
up the matter of humane societies carrying on 
hospitals for sick animals, and at this meeting 
a resolution was passed inviting the American 
Veterinary Medical Association to appoint a 
committee to meet with one appointed by the 
American Humane Association to consider poli- 
cies with relation to the handling of small animal 
clinics and hospitals, the meeting to be held 
preferably in New York, and the time agreeable 
to both committees. This invitation has been 
extended to the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. The persons present agreed upon 
the following points: 

First. Humane societies should favor the 
development of free clinics where the animals of 
the poor may be treated, by licensed veteri- 
narians. 

Second... Humane societies operating emer- 
gency clinics and hospitals are justified in ac- 
cepting contributions if it is clear to the con- 
tributor that the money goes for the maintenance 
of the clinic. 

There was some difference of opinion about 
the right of a humane society to go into the 
hospital business in competition with the veteri- 
narians. Mr. Cook of Buffalo, Mr. Rutherford 
of Philadelphia and Mr. Sheldon of the American 
S. P. C. A. questioned whether an anti-cruelty 
society was justified in taking pay cases in 
hospital work. They thought that by doing so 
they were entering the field of the veterinarian. 
They contended that the hospital, erected by 
charitable funds, could not accept fees without 
subjecting the society to taxes and, ultimately, 
to the open antagonism of the veterinarians. 

It was recognized that the large city has a 
different problem than the smaller one. The 
committee agreed that the societies operating 
clinics outside of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, must make special efforts to hold the 
good will of the veterinarians, for their clinics 
are very largely dependent upon the gratuitious 
services of the profession. 

Mr. Sheldon, Vice-President of the American 
S. P. C. A., stated quite positively that he felt 
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that his society should do away with the use of 
the word “‘hospital’”’ and call their institution a 
‘“‘clinic.”” There was much sentiment expressed 
that a private practitioner should be allowed to 
bring his case to the hospital, if he wanted to, 
with the privilege of making use of the society’s 
equipment, paying a fair fee for the service 
which the society rendered. 

Mr. Murray of the Speyer Hospital suggested 
that perhaps it might be arranged so that out- 
side veterinarians could have the use of the 
hospital for certain hours each day. The 
desirability of asking the veterinary association 
of the state or city to appoint a visiting com- 
mittee was discussed. It was felt that such a 
committee of licensed veterinarians might be 
helpful, but should have no authority over the 
control of the hospital other than in an advisory 
capacity. 


A number present at the meeting were very 
emphatic in expressing the opinion that the 
society was going outside of its function and 
directly competing with the veterinarians when 
it attempted to board, wash and clip dogs. 

No formal vote was taken on this subject. It 
must be remembered that this meeting was 
called for the purpose of fact finding in order to 
be prepared to meet the criticisms which are 
being made of humane work by veterinarians. 
It was useful, for it developed that there was 
lacking unanimity among different societies as 
to the correct policy to be followed. It was 
apparent that those present felt that a generous 
effort should be made to hold the friendly 
support of the veterinarians. 


As far as the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
is concerned, our free clinic was started with the 
intention of rendering help only to animals 
whose owners were not able to pay. It has been 
impossible,. however, to prevent some persons 
from coming to us who could afford to go else- 
where, but who, having special confidence in our 
doctor, have brought their animals here for 
temporary care. If a dog is brought in that has 
been run over by an automobile, naturally it 
cannot be sent further. <A cat with a bone in its 
throat must have immediate attention, but, as 
far as possible, we have endeavored to have it 


clearly understood that only such cases are 
taken by us whose owners cannot afford to pay 
the regular veterinarians’ fees. When we place 
animals we ask the owners to notify us if any- 
thing goes wrong. We do not board animals or 
keep any sick ones here for any length of time. 
We have always avoided what one would call 
hospital work. 

I imagine that most of the humane societies 
do their clinic work in the same spirit; for ex- 
ample, we have just received the following from 
the Erie County 8. P. C. A. of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


“We maintain a free clinic twice a week for 
the benefit of those animals which would, without tt, 
be denied professional care. No fees are charged. 
The doctors conducting the clinic donate their 
services, but, if able to pay a nominal fee, you 
will enable them to contribute more of their time, 
and help us to extend and enlarge this service so 
that there can be no excuse for the neglect of any 
animal, large or small. 

‘Help us to avoid infringement upon the 
business of practising veterinarians.’’—EHrie 
County 5) ho Gide 


The Needed Thing 


To do the needed thing when all about you 
Are standing by and letting moments pass— 
To see more clearly than the ones who doubt you, 
And not to vision darkly, through a glass. 
To help the man who suffers by the wayside, 
To do it swiftly, when he meets with pain; 
To move into the gap which is left vacant, 
To do the needed thing, nor think of gain. 


To do the needed thing when folk are seeking, 
But very blindly, for a thing to do— 
To practise what you preach, when you are 
speaking, 
To take the task in hand that comes to you. 
To reach ahead, and not to stumble forward, 
To seek, ere opportunity flits by, 
To do the needed thing when all about you 
Are wondering and letting moments fly. 
—Margaret EK. Sangster, in the Christian 
Herald. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


During the month of June, Miss Phillips, sec- 
retary to the president, spoke before the Fort- 
nightly Club of the Community Church of Nep- 
onset, Mass., and also at the Children’s Museum 
of Jamaica Plain. In both cases she used slides 
illustrating the League work, and distributed 
large quantities of leaflets to the children at the 
Museum of stories written by Mrs. Huntington 
Smith advancing the cause of humane education. 

We have received the following two letters 
from the Museum, also the essays written by the 
two children that were awarded prizes, and are 
glad to reprint them in our magazine: 


JAMAICA PuaIn, Mass., June 20, 1928. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: | do want to thank you 
for your co-operation in the Pet Show which was 
held last Saturday. The children had a very en- 
joyable time, and we hope that the show taught 
the lessons that we planned to have it. The 
prize winners were delighted with their books, 
and both they and the Museum Staff want to 
thank you heartily. 

Knowing the importance of early impressions, 
we are doing what we can to instill right ways 
of thinking and develop wholesome and worth- 
while interests on the part of the children. 

With hearty appreciation from the Museum 
Staff and myself for your help, sincerely yours,— 
Mildred E. Manter, Director. 


JAMAICA PuarIn, Mass., June 20, 1928. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I do so want to thank you, 
now that “Pet Show” is over, for your inspira- 
tion and help. I feel that the co-operation of the 
Animal Rescue League did so much to accom- 
plish what we hoped for: namely, a true and hu- 
mane consideration of all animal life. 

Thank you also for the books of your stories 
brought by Miss Phillips and awarded to the 
children who received the prizes. Sincerely 
yours,—Inez Scott Harlow, Head of Educational 
Department. 


‘“What My Pet Knows’’ 


My pet is a large, gray Angora cat, whos 
name is Fluffs. She seems to notice many 
things, and knows when she does anything mis- 
chievous. Fluffs is a very playful cat and likes 
you to play with her. 

When I come home from school she hurries to 
the door to meet me, for me to take her out in the 
yard to romp and play about. After I eat my 
lunch I get her collar and put it on. Then she 
goes to the door and meows until I open it, so she 
can go out. As I open the door she runs down 
the stairs and waits for me at the cellar door. 
After she is out she romps and jumps around the 
yard, enjoying herself as cats do. When she 
gets tired she goes up to the door and lies down, 
perfectly contented, until I open the door to let 
her upstairs. 

Another thing Fluffs does is to run to the front 
door, when the bell rings, to see who is coming in. 

Sometimes she does very naughty things. 
Last week she jumped on top of the table and 
knocked down the lamp, which broke in many 
pieces. Immediately she hid under the bed, for 
she knew she had done something wrong and 
didn’t want to get a scolding. After a while she 
came out and ran to me for protection. 

The fire was burning in the kitchen stove, one 
day, very low, so the stove was not very hot, but 
still you could feel the heat. Fluffs was sitting 
on the chair, but I guess she must not have been 
very contented, for she suddenly jumped right on 
top of the stove. My, but didn’t she jump down 
quickly. Fluffs began to whimp and lick her 
paws. She ran over to me, so I would pet and 
rub her. She never goes near the stove now, or 
lies underneath it. 

When my father leaves for work in the morn- 
ing, Fluffs jumps up to the window and watches 
him as he goes down the road. 

Every time we have ice-cream .at home, 
Fluffs knows right away what it is and cries 
until I give her some. 

I like my cat a great deal, and think she is the 
best pet a boy could have.—Hdward Russell 
(aged 10). 


Cats can be taught much by kind care. 
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‘*‘What My Pet Knows’”’ 


I have a nice collie dog for a pet. She isa 
faithful servant. She guards and watches over 
us. When mother goes out she is not afraid to 
leave us alone. When going across the street I 
take her with me, then I know I am safe. When 
the doorbell rings, she always runs ahead of the 
one who is to open the door, and if it is a friend 
she does not bark, but if it is a stranger she barks 
and barks until we allow them to enter. She is 
forever on the watch for our welfare. We just 
tell her to do a thing and she does it as soon as you 
have the words spoken. She has big brown eyes 
that sparkle when she looks at you. The other 
day she disappeared, and we were all very sad, 
for she has been our pal for years. We looked 
and called all the rest of that day and far into the 
night. Then when she did not answer to our 
calling, we began to give up hopes and try to tell 
ourselves that a dog fancier must have taken her. 
We were all very sorry the next day. As we were 
having tea we heard her bark three times. We all 
ran to see who could bring her in first. I got to 
the door and let herin. She acted very peculiar. 
My mother asked her what the was matter, and 
she ran to the door and wagged her tail against 
it. Mother knew that she wanted to go out. 
So she put on her hat and coat and followed my 
pet dog. My pet led the way to a house down 
the street which was vacant. As she neared this 
place she stopped and looked to see if anybody 
was looking. When she saw her chance she ran 
under the stairs and laid down. My mother 
looked to see what was the matter and, to her sur- 
prise, she saw eight little puppy dogs lying in a 
hole. Then my dog brought them in one by one 
until they were allin. She nursed and cared for 
them day and night. No one could ever lead her 
away from home by enticing her, for she would 
never go. We all hope all the other puppy dogs 
will grow up to have the same perfect qualities as 
‘“‘Serapper’’ Coolen.—Virginia Coolen. 


Mankind’s Greatest Call to Kindness 
Not only in America, but over a large part of 
the civilized world, this week is being memorial- 
ized as a season for especial observance of kind- 
ness to that part of creation which we have come 


to know in recent years as our four-footed friends. 
Toward this expression the Transcript attests its 
heartiest approval. Mankind can find no more 
noble way in which to voice the God-given love 
within us than by letting its blessing fall upon 
those unfortunate creatures over whom we have 
been given dominion. 

While our chief expression of interest in the 
animal kingdom at this time will largely fall upon 
those four-footed friends of the domestic realm, 
and this is most worthy indeed, there is another 
side of the picture which should engage the ear- 
nest thought of strong minded men and women. 
We refer to the wild life in mountain and wood 
against which the hand of man is at this time 
arrayed. 

In our pitifully impotent way we have tried to 
tell, in this column, the awful tragedy of the steel 
trap, of its countless hundreds of thousands of 
tortured victims, of the hours and days of ago- 
nized suffering inflicted on these poor creatures— 
God’s creatures—who have become the victims 
of man’s cupidity and of women’s vanity, of the 
brutalizing effect of this practice on those en- 
gaged in it, and of the pitiful needlessness of it 
all! 

This story, so imperfectly portrayed here, is 
today one of the great blots on the escutcheon of 
Christendom. That it has been going on for 
years, is no excuse at all. Rather is it added re- 
proach to our intelligence. We have become 
indifferent to a crying shame, and used this in- 
difference as a cloak to cover an urgent call to 
duty. 

Let it be shouted from the housetops, let it be 
broadcasted to every corner of the universe, let 
the newspapers carry the message into every home 
and every heart, that the steel trap is not neces- 
sary in any sense to the welfare of mankind. The 
pelts of its two hundred thousand victims every 
year are superfluous, the innocent owners wantonly 
tortured to death as a mere sop to the fetish of 
human fashion. 

This is a time indeed to be kind to animals, 
and the greatest kindness we can express now is 
the voice of humanity for that great army of un- 
fortunate animal life, trapped and tortured at 
this very moment, by the hand of man.— The 
Dedham Transcript, April 20, 1928. 


oe ag OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Those of our readers who have become inter- 
ested in the work being carried on in the Fondouk 
in Morocco will be glad to read the following 
letters from Bessie Dean Cooper, who is deeply 
interested in furthering that work: 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I seem to be in a state of per- 
petually saying “thank you” to you, and I want 
to say it again, now that I have seen the May 
issue of Our Fourrootrep Frienps. You will 
rejoice with me when I tell you that Mrs. Cort- 
landt Bishop, a member of our committee, is 
going to give us a Fondouk of our own, bearing 
all the expenses herself. Mr. Charles A. Wil- 
liams, another member of the committee, will go 
to Fez next fall or early winter to superintend the 
building of it. When I pause to consider all that 
has been accomplished in the fifteen months since 
the Fondouk was opened in Fez, so timidly and 
with so many misgivings, for we had only enough 
money to run it for six months, I am aware that 
many currents of faith and goodwill, including 
yours, must have flown towards it to make possi- 
ble these results. 

Your letter with the check came this morning 
(this check was money sent to me for the work in 
Fez, and I in turn sent it to Miss Cooper to send 
on with her funds), and I am happy and grateful 
to have this money for the wretched animals in 
Fez and Seoul. Every dollar counts for them. 
I shall, of course, acknowledge these gifts to the 
donors. 

I would like it very much, if you found space in 
Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, to announce the gift 
of the new Fondouk, and I think it would be en- 
tirely suitable to mention the name of the giver, 
Mrs. Cortlandt Bishop. The building will prob- 
ably bear her name, anyhow, the Bishop Memo- 
rial (to her mother, who died in February), or 
something of that sort. After the Fondouk is 
built we shall have to settle down to the prosaic 
task of finding contributions to run it, for the 
greater.number of animals succored will mean in- 
creased expense, and we have no endowment to 
meet it. In the fall, after my visit to Fez, I will 
write you of what I saw there, certain of your in- 
terest and sympathy. 


We are much interested in the account of 
this work.—A. H. S. 


I have received a very interesting and encour- 
aging report from the Cheshire County Humane 
Society which is located at Keene, N. H. We 
have long been acquainted with the work their 
agent, Jennie B. Powers, is doing. We might 
say she is a humane society in herself. Her 
work in the cause has been beyond praise. In 
the years we have known her she has been so 
earnest, so fearless in the work, and has done 
such an immense amount of good, we can do 
nothing but admire and praise her efforts and her 
accomplished work. The report of this society, 
written by the president, J. Alfred Dennis, is 
got up very nicely and is most attractive. There 
are a number of illustrations showing what the 
society has done for children as well as for the 
animals, as they also embody in their work the 
cause of children. I would be glad to give more 
details from this report but for lack of space. I 
am sure any one sending for a copy of it to 
Exchange Block, Keene, N. H., would receive 
one of these reports, and would be interested in 
it as we have been. 


We have recently received a report from the 
society at Bombay, India. It is entitled, ‘‘The 
Indian Humanitarian,” and is the organ of the 
Bombay Humanitarian League, edited by Jay- 
antilal N. Manker. A meeting was held by this 
society and prizes were distributed in the high 
schools and colleges. This also is a most inter- 
esting report, which many humanitarians would 
be glad to read. You can get one by writing to 
The Indian Humanitarian, 149, Shroff Bazar, 
Bombay, 2, India. 

We have written to this society, and sent our 
leaflets. We try to be the means of helping a 
little, just as we do to all the societies in the world 
that we feel are in need of help, as far as we are 
able to do. We copy below a Code of Humane 
Service by William F. H. Wentzel, that is 
printed on the back of this report: 


A Code of Humane Service 
BY WILLIAM F. H. WENZTEL 


1. I will seek to govern my life by a keen 
appreciation of the rights and feelings of others. 
2. I will seek to keep alive within me that 
spark of human greatness called Sympathy to the 
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end that I may be considerate and merciful to all 
my acts. 

3. I will give ear to the cry of pain or distress, 
and will give up my play, my game, and, if 
possible, my work, to come to the rescue and to 
render the service needed. 

4. I will always remember the law of kind- 
ness: “Anything which gives pain to another 
should not be pleasure to me.”’ 

5. I will protect the weak and helpless and 
speak for those who cannot speak for themselves. 

6. I will ever seek to change sadness to happi- 
ness and to bring joy into the lives of the un- 
fortunate. 

7. Though others may scoff, scorn or abuse, I 
will be courageous in resisting all acts of abuse or 
cruelty to any living creature. 

8. I will be a friend to those who need a friend 
and stay by the task until it is finished. 

9. I will sacrifice pleasure or gain if thereby I 
can prevent unwarranted pain or suffering of 
any living creature. 

10. I will listen to the voice of conscience and 
apply the Golden Rule in dealing with every 
living creature. 

11. I will be helpful every day and keep my 
life filled with deeds of kindness and acts of love. 

12. I will place humane conduct above selfish 
desires to the end that my life may add to the 
happiness and advancement of the community 
and of the age in which I live—Reprinted from 
“The Quest,”’ May, 1927. 


We are already making plans for our Annual 
Fair which is to be held in the ballroom of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, December 3 and 4. I ask 
all our members and friends to be thinking of this 
and to endeavor to help us in every possible way 
to make it a success. We have received several 
donations already, and as we have splendid store- 
rooms all donations may be sent at any time 
convenient to donors. Miss Phillips will have 
aprons and dusters ready for our friends to make 
early in August. . 


We are very much troubled by the feeling that 
many people express against the pigeons. A 
man and woman came to the League and asked 
us if we could not rid the city of them by poison- 


TAME DOVES AT PINE RIDGE. 


ing or shooting and keep within the law. The 
main objection seems to be that they nest in the 
vines of houses or on some part of the premises, 
and are very objectionable. It is possible the 
pigeons do increase more rapidly than they can 
be cared for, and that in some places they are 
very troublesome. We cannot help associating 
them with the Bible, where they are so often 
spoken of as the Dove of Peace, and picturing 
them as the Heavenly Spirit descending upon 
mankind, and as the messenger sent forth from 
the ark to comfort men’s hearts with a promise of 
safety. No doubt this is symbolical, but that 
the dove should be persecuted, cruelly shot, and 
killed seems inconceivable to all humane per- 
sons. If the time comes when they must be 
removed it should be done humanely. Would 
any of us like to die a painful death, or do any of 
us want to inflict pain on any of God’s creatures? 

A very kind and humane member of the 
League offered me a considerable amount of 
money to erect a pigeon cote on the Common so 
the pigeons might find shelter from the winter 
storms. I would like very much to do this, and 
have been making inquiries in various directions, 
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asking for advice and encouragement regarding 
this project, but so far nothing definite has been 
settled. If any of our friends have advice they 
could offer I would be glad to receive it. 


A statement that has been made about an ex- 
hibition showing that some operation can be done 
on a dog which will destroy his vocal chords and 
remove the bark I think must horrify every one 
who knows and loves dogs. In the first place, 
the cruelty of depriving a dog of that relief to his 
feelings is great, and perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the fact that the barking of a dog has been 
the means of saving lives, or saving houses from 
being burned down, of saving life and property in 
more ways than we can explain. I cannot im- 
agine anyone who owns a dog wishing to deprive 
it of its bark, or to deprive themselves of the 
safety they must feel in knowing the dog will 
wake them if anything goes wrong. For exam- 
ple: I have a little white dog of the Maltese ter- 
rier type; he is very small, but he has the loudest 
bark. Sometimes when he sits in the window 
and barks at a passing dog it annoys me, but if I 
find I cannot stand it I simply take him down 
from the table, which I call his “‘barking table,” 
so he cannot see what is going on outside the 
house. On the other hand, this little dog hears 
the lightest footstep on the porch of my home, 
before I hear it, and gives warning. If I happen 
to have a wakeful night, which, I regret to say, 
happens not infrequently, and if I imagine I hear 
somebody about the house that has no right to be 
around, I look at my little dog on the foot of my 
bed, and if he does not raise his head and bark, I 
know that everything is all right, and my nervous 
fears subside. I know that no one could enter 
my home or any part of it without my, little 
Fuzzy giving the alarm; that is a great comfort to 
me. 

It is not only cruel to the dog to deprive him 
of his only means of expression, but it is very un- 
wise for the owner. Nobody knows how much 
trouble may be averted, and how many lives 
saved by the barking of dogs. It is inconceiva- 
ble to me that anyone should for one moment 


consider such an experiment being carried out!— 
AS, 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Robin With a Broken Wing 


My little boy came running to me one morning 
with something in his hands, saying: ‘‘See, 
Mama, I have found a quail.” 

Taking the trembling creature in my hands, I 
saw its wing had been shattered badly. It 
looked like a young robin, and some cruel boy 
had just thrown stones at it perhaps—just for 
fun. 

When I first went to the southland, many 
years ago, there was then no law to protect our 
feathered friends. 

One day, to my great sorrow and surprise, I 
saw a Negro boy of about ten with a string of 
robins about his waist, perhaps eight or nine of 
our sweet singers. 

Oh! how cruel it seemed to me, when we looked 
forward to their home coming at my old home 
with such joy when the snows of winter had al- 
most disappeared. How they seemed to enjoy to 
be back in their old home, and with what energy 
they set at work to rebuild the old nest that had 
been tossed about by wind and snow. 

But to return to my story: It was very evident 
our robin would never soar aloft again in the 
beautiful sunlight, or go with its loved ones to the 
sunny southland. 

I was surprised to learn it was quite at home 
with us. We gave it good care, and it had the 
run of the front room with my pet canary, Rodge, 
who seemed delighted to have a feathered com- 
panion, and would throw down seed to him and 
look on in interest while Robin picked them up. 
Just to be polite, we guess, to show his good will 
and fellowship. 

We would search the garden over for worms, 
while it sat in the window in the warm sunshine 
and chirped out its little sweet notes, as if to say: 
“T am quite happy here among friends.”’ 

The robins were then gathering together in 
groups for their far-away flight to the warmth and 
sunshine of the south. Many, no doubt, would 
never return to their loved home in the North. 
Still the leader said: ‘“‘They must go.” Their 
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ancestors, scores of years ago, all went at a cer- 
tain time, and they felt the call strongly. 

He watched them, day by day, gather and pre- 
pare for the journey. Still he seemed to be 
happy and contented, but we never felt quite sure 
of keeping our pet long. 

We never knew when he went out from us, but 
we found his sweet life had gone out and he would 
never more cheer us with his glad chirp and greet- 
ing. Perhaps it was better so. He was buried 
with honor in our garden. 

In a well-known town in the state of Connecti- 
cut lived a barber who carried on a large and 
prosperous business. In some way a baby wood- 
chuck came into the barber’s possession. The 
little fellow was a great pet among the customers 
that came to the shop, and seemed in danger of 
being spoiled. 

When fall came they missed the little creature 
at intervals, but he always came back by evening, 
and so was forgiven for playing hookey. 

Suddenly towels began to disappear, and al- 
most every one connected with the establishment 
was under suspicion. It was suddenly discovered 
that Baby Woodchuck was getting a home ready 
for himself in which he might sleep peacefully 
through the winter months. 

He had gotten down under a loose board of the 
back porch and dug his hole. Lacking the 
materials with which Dame Nature would have 
supplied him, had he lived the “ Life of the Wild,”’ 
he had found a substitute in the barber’s towels. 
They were found all snugly packed into the winter 
residence, and one would have been both cruel 
and heartless to have taken them away from this 
clever little chap after his hours of patient labor 
in placing them there. 

Did he come up in the spring and look up his 
old friends? He most certainly did, and they 
were all so glad to see him again.—K. C. 


La Jouua, Cauir., May 25, 1928. 
Dear Friends: I have just cut the enclosed clip- 
ping from my morning paper (The Los Angeles 
Times), and send it to you, thinking it might be 
of interest to readers of your good paper, Four- 
FOOTED FRiENDS.—A. D. K. Shurtleff. 


Puss Tangles Catdom Law 


EATS UP BABY RATS? NO, ADOPTS ’EM 

Maria has done an unprecedented thing. She 
has defied all the ancient laws of catdom which 
have decreed from time immemorial that her 
race shall be anathema to the mouse and rat 
kingdom, and is harboring, with two of her own 
offspring, three motherless rats. 

Maria is a Manx alley cat and for the past 
eight years has made her home among the chemi- 
cal bottles of the United States Department of 
Agriculture laboratories at 148 South Mission 
Road. She has a record of sixty rat scalps to 
her credit. 

But, when some three weeks ago the stork 
visited Maria, the personnel of the laboratories 
discovered that three of the young ones had just 
common, ordinary long tails. They paid the 
extreme penalty in a barrel of water. 

So great, however, was Maria’s grief and her 
yearning to fulfill her mother instinct that when a 
baby rat was handed to the cat as a tempting 
morsel for her feline palate, Maria forthwith took 
the creature by the nape of its neck and deposited 
it in the box with her two remaining offspring, 
according it the same maternal care and feeding 
facilities as her own flesh and blood enjoyed. 

Two days later two more of the rodents ap- 
peared, and when Maria saw them she immedi- 
ately took them into the family, and has been 
caring for them ever since. 


The Sunday Globe, April 29, had an article which 
I think most of us can thoroughly echo under the 
heading, ‘Amazing Hatred of Dogs Flares Up.” 
Some letters to a London magazine uncover an 
extraordinary widespread view regarding dogs; 
many would exterminate them altogether. 

It seems as if there has been a discussion going 
on in the London papers with regard to the use- 
fulness of the dog. The Globe quotes a number of 
these letters from the New Statesman, a London 
intellectual paper, and, as the heading states, 
“they show an amazing hatred of dogs, also an 
amazing appreciation.”’ We have not space here 
to give any of these letters, but it was with great 
regret we saw so many expressions of ill feeling in 
regard to these faithful fourfooted companions of 
man. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
8 228 cats, 1,162 dogs and 47 horses. We placed 
93 dogs and 20 cats in good homes. 


As a sample of the work the Animal Rescue 
League is doing for horses, I copy the following 
letter just received from our State House: 


June 8, 1928. 

Gentlemen: For your information, I wish to 
state that the horse owned by William Stein of 
Malden, reported by you to this office, was ex- 
amined by Dr. Harrie W. Peirce, found to be 
affected with glanders, and was condemned and 
killed. I might state that this is the first case of 
glanders found in the city of Malden since the 
year 1917. It is understood that this horse had 
only been in that city about one week. An effort 
to trace the animal back is now being made. 

Thanking you for calling this case to the at- 
tention of this office so promptly, I am, very 
truly yours,—Evan F. Richardson, Director. 


Our agent, Mr. Caverly, who is looking after a 
kennel complained of outside of Boston, found on 
his last visit that the place is in much better con- 
dition. All the animals there were in good con- 
dition with the exception of two dogs, one of 
which was partly blind, the other in the first 
stages of distemper. These were brought to the 
League. Mr. Caverly is keeping an eye on this 
kennel constantly, and finds it much improved in 
consequence. 


The League received a complaint that in an old 
shed, opposite a certain house, there was a Ger- 
man police dog that was tied constantly, and the 
owner came only once or twice a week to feed it. 
Mr. Caverly went and found conditions as repre- 
sented. The dog was not being fed properly and 
regularly, and was in a state of great suffering. 
The party at the place claimed they were board- 
ing the dog for someone else, but, notwithstand- 
ing, the dog was brought to the League. He has 


never been reclaimed. Neither is the address of 
the owner known. The dog was in such a 
wretched condition that it was finally thought 
best to put it to death. 


The last report from our agent on the Cape, 
Mr. Irwin, is the usual list of ill-used, neglected 
and suffering animals. May 5 he found a horse 
with a broken leg that had been left for three days 
without care. The owner wasa poorman. Mr. 
Irwin paid him three dollars, and put the horse to 
death. 

May 6: Two calves taken from a Jew; these 
calves had been without food for two days in a 
wagon. Paid the man $4.00 and put them to 
death. 

May 7: Found a horse that had been suffering 
for three days with a broken leg. Paid $3.00 and 
put it to death. 

May 9: Found one pig with six little ones in a 
barn cellar that was very wet. Had them moved 
to a dry place. Put to death two wretched 
cats. 

May 11: Found two horses, one with very sore 
shoulder, the other with bad sore back. Had 
them taken from work. 

May 13: Found a small calf which had been 
born out in a field; had been there five days in 
rainy weather. Had it put in a shed and made 
comfortable. 

May 14: Took from junk peddler one old horse 
that was all worn out; in such bad shape it could 
hardly draw the wagon. Put it to death. 

May 17: Found two cows and one horse, with 
practically no feed, out in a field. Owner prom- 
ised to sell the horse, and I had him get hay for 
the cows. Mr. Irwin will see that this is at- 
tended to. 

May 21: Found one horse in very bad condi- 
tion, with no feed. Owner had no money with 
which to purchase it. I made him sell the horse 
to a neighbor that will take good care of it. 
Made original owner promise not to keep any 
more horses. 


From an interested teacher who is trying to 
help on the good work of kindness to animals we 
have received the following: 

I am sure League members will be pleased to 
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learn of the efforts three small Lynnhurst girls 
are making in behalf of their fourfooted friends. 

Animal Rescue League literature is always on 
my studio table, and it is through this medium 
that Ruth Downes, one of my young pupils, and 
two of her friends have become so eager to help 
in this welfare work that they have formed the 
Animal Rescue Club of Lynnhurst with Ruth as 
president. 

A few weeks ago these three children gave an 
entertainment at the home of the president for 
the purpose of raising money for their member- 
ship fees. The proceeds from penny admissions 
and the sale of candy amounted to eighty cents. 
“We are not going to get our pins now,” Ruth 
told me, “‘because my father has given us a club 
house, and we need some netting for the windows 
and other things.’ Recently a second entertain- 
ment and sale added $1.25 to the treasury. 

The children have now applied for membership 
in the League and are planning to subscribe for 
Our FourFrootTeD FRIENDS, also to have a re- 
serve fund out of which they may pay the League 
for any aid it may furnish.—Bertha M. Snow. 


Sauacus, Mass., May 27, 1928. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I am sending you the money 
for three pins. We found a cat in the woods that 
had babies, and did not belong to anyone. We 
put her in a good home. We got two tame mice. 
I thank you very much for sending us a book, and 
I am going to send in seventy-five cents more for 
the year book soon. We got eighty cents left. 
If we ever had a dog or cat not wanted, and we 
let you know, would you come and get them, and 
how much does it cost? I want to tell you that 
we made candy and sold it, and we made $1.25, 
which goes to pay for our pins. This letter is 
from the club of Lynnhurst.—Hmily Mahoney, 
Alice Burke, Ruth Downes. 


Sauaus, Mass., May 19, 1928. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: I am one of the members of 
the club Miss Snow told you about. We re- 
ceived your letter and were very glad to hear 
from you. We have now almost one dollar in the 
bank. In our show we made seventy-five cents. 


We have a new place now; it is better than the 
one Ruth Downes told you about in her last 
letter. I am the treasurer of our club and my 
sister is secretary. My name is Alice Burke. 
My sister’s name is Emily Burke. It was very 
nice of you to send all those nice Animal Rescue 
League books. We welcome you to see our place 
any time.—Alice Burke. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 178 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridve. ‘5 S90 ssl 2 te ee eee LO 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... = 221 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
AMIDUCH OLLCC Ut owen eee eee ere eee 332 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 386 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street Li 7. Saar pater Une oil, Ranier ae 1,090 
Pine :hid vem Wedha nities ye ene 80 
Medfield 25a ater Aw. acres ene 44 
Ghelses 280 Hourtny Streetp- sen 1,728 
4,175 


Ciinic Report ror May, 1928 


Cases treated Aree stare ge aie ee ars 594 
Owners advised by telephone........ 


We feel that it is not right to confine our 
doctors every day of the year, so upon considera- 
tion it has been decided to give up our Free 
Clinie on Sundays and holidays. We would not 
do this if there were not hospitals and veterina- 
rians in different localities where sick animals 
may be taken. However, if an injured animal 
should be brought to our doors on Sundays or 
holidays, there will always be some one here to 
put it humanely to death. 
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West Newton, Mass., May 11, 1928. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: In your Annual Report you 
printed a picture of our Dinah, and ever since she 
has seen it there is no use trying to play with that 
cat, she is so proud! She is taken standing in 
front of the bird bath, but at the bottom, if you 
look carefully, you can just see my drinking 
bowl. My missy says that my drinking dish is 
in the house, and that the bird bath one is for any 
thirsty cat that comes through our grounds. But 
I much prefer the water from out of doors; it 


tastes so much better mixed with leaves, and 
maybe a bug or two. Dinah is smaller than I, 
but she is so “‘springy”’ that she does sometimes 
knock me over. But then she is a girl, so I sup- 
pose I should let her; but I cannot have her keep 


nagging me about not being in the League Annual 
Report, so I am enclosing a dollar that will make 
me an associate member, and next year I can 
show her my name in the book. And what is a 
mere picture besides one being a member! Of 
course I am not conceited, but I am enclosing my 
portrait just so you can see that Dinah is not the 
only good-looking cat in our family. Dinah has 
just knocked me over, so I can’t write.more now. 
Affectionately yours,—Pusheen Maynard, Esq. 


Feb. 17, 1928. 

“Jack” is both satisfactory and contented. 
We like him and he likes us. He has not had a 
sick day since we took him, and his disposition 
has been just about perfect. Heis good natured, 
loving, alert, and gets along with everyone with 
whom he comes in contact—man or beast. He 
teams up in fine fashion with my twenty-month- 
old son. He loves being out-of-doors, and goes 
into the woods every once in awhile with me, on 
each such occasion exhibiting keen relish in the 
expedition. He eats and sleeps well and is very 
neat and clean about the house. We wouldn’t be 
without him. We thought we had lost him once 
when one of the neighbors inadvertently locked 
him up overnight in her garage. Iam especially 
pleased because of the fact that William F. Brig- 
ham, one of your directors, is an office associate of 
mine, in the editorial department of the Tran- 
script. H. C. R. 


Lincoutn, Mass. 

I am sorry to have caused you anxiety over the 
collie dog No. 883. But as we have been moving 
and getting settled in our new home, I have not 
had time to write to you. The dog is fine, and is 
a great pet with all the household. We have a 
baby, nearly 3 years old, and ‘‘Laddie,” for that 
is his name, plays with her all the time, just 
as if he were a human being. When she gets a 
cookie to eat she also has to have one for him. 
He has proved in many ways to be an excellent 
watchdog, and is certainly well mannered. 
Automobile riding is his favorite hobby.—M. M. 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog — He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 


in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


ratts 


Dog Biscuits 
Contain all the essential food 
elements which the dog needs for 
health and stamina in an easily 
digestible form. They demand 
considerable mastication in proc- 
ess of which the dog’s teeth are 
cleaned, his gums hardened, his 
digestion benefited because of 
the copious flow of saliva induced, 
his breath kept sweet and clean 
and the dog as a pal made a hun- 
dred times more companionable. 
Sold by grocers, petshops, drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers 
everywhere. 


FREE DOG BOOK 


Full of valuable advice on the care 
and feeding of dogs. Special section 
on dog diseases, symptoms and 
treatment. Every dog lover should 
read it. Sent free on request. Write 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N.J. San Francisco, Cal. 


aati 
CAREwaPEEDING 
of DOGS 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
City and Out-of-Town 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. 
Service. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 - : ff 
es with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dept. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Cats Sab ee OI INS oS a SS ae eee RR 
Dogsh cig ye Rapa. | Stes etree en DOs 
Horses Be a Ce ey aa PA 775 
Birdsaenas x Ba 9 0 caer Oy oh aie eed ee 287 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . ... 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY oe ea oa tae eae oe a ee A eo a A ee 
NORTH END; LNDUSTRIAT< SCHOOL e st ome. 39 NoRTH BENNET STREET 
SOUFH END Yes = solmer -cme yee” Al? setae < eter 1 dana Bt 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE Co ee hae te Be 79 MoorE STREET 
DEDHAM. . . . . . . . . .  . Ping Rince Home or REst For Horses 
MEDFIELD. . . , . . . ... . BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston oie Pag We eg oe ee 5. eee eee a BTV SAI ORN) het Dane eee 
West LYNN Reet eben oe Soir ak ee See 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
CHELSEA" Feil ena ote Tiss see er rane 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 


the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
® RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


